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SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE FINANCIAL IMPORTANCE 

OF THE TEMPLE IN THE FIRST DYNASTY OF 

BABYLON 

By Ira M. Price 
University of Chicago 

Frequent references in the Old Testament designate the temple 
as a kind of treasury or financial center. The first mention of this 
fact is found at the conclusion of Solomon's dedication of the temple, 
where it is said: "Solomon brought in the things which David his 
father had dedicated, even the silver and the gold, and the vessels, 
and put them in the treasuries of the house of Jahweh" (I Kings 
7:51). Henceforth throughout the Old Testament the treasuries of 
the house of Jahweh play a significant r61e. One of the attractions 
for foreign invaders seems to have been the treasures of silver and 
gold that filled the sacred coffer of the temple, as well as that of the 
king's house. The first invasion of the land after the division of the 
kingdom, that of the king of Egypt, did not terminate until Shishak 
had taken "away the treasures of the house of Jahweh, and the 
treasures of the king's house; he even took away all: and he took 
away all the shields of gold which Solomon had made" (I Kings 
14:26). The conclusion of the civil war between the Northern and 
Southern kingdoms, between Jehoash of Israel and Amaziah of 
Judah, resulted in the plunder of "all the gold and silver, and all the 
vessels that were found in the house of Jahweh" (II Kings 14:14). 
One of the prizes of Nebuchadrezzar's final capture of Jerusalem, 
was "the treasures of the house of Jahweh" (II Kings 24: 13). 

From the foregoing passages and others to be noted, it is evident 
that the treasury of the temple was a prolific source of plunder for 
those who were able to capture it, that it was held in high esteem by 
outside nations. The sources of this wealth seem to have been the 
regular temple tax and the gifts of rulers and individuals. Whether 
there were any other revenues, such as those from lands or from 
loans on interest, does not appear from the earlier narratives of the 
Old Testament. We are not so much concerned with the sources 
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of this wealth, but shall make inquiry as to its use. At the time of 
Josiah (II Kings 22:4, 9) it was employed to repair the temple, to 
pay the workmen engaged therein, and to buy the material with 
which their work was done. 

Whether the treasury had any direct commercial value to the 
nation as a whole, as it had in Babylonia, seems to be in doubt. 
It may be that such functions, if they ever existed in Israel, were 
eliminated because of opposition of commercial firms or because of 
the deteriorating effect of such an institution as existed in Babylonia 
upon the ethical and religious life of the nation. 

The most significant use made of the temple treasury was that 
made by the king. Although there was a full quota of officials 
who lived upon the revenues of the temple, the king seems to have 
dominated the institution, and to have had free access to its funds 
whenever an emergency arose. The political importance of the 
temple's presence shows itself when the king is forced to meet some 
great international issue. 

When Asa of Judah was menaced by Baasha of Israel he resorted 
to an old and well-known custom. He appealed to Benhadad of 
Damascus, whose father had been in league with his own father; 
and in order to emphasize the value of the favor which he asked, he 
"took all the silver and the gold that were left in the treasures of the 
house of Jahweh, and the treasures of the king's house, and delivered 
them into the hands of his servants; and king Asa sent them to 
Benhadad .... saying, There is a league between me and thee, 
between my father and thy father: behold, I have sent unto thee 
a present of silver and gold; go, break thy league with Baasha of 
Israel, that he may depart from me" (I Kings 15:18, 19). Asa's 
scheme was successful, and the pressure against his borders by 
Baasha was relaxed. The money of the temple treasury was effect- 
ive in a political issue. 

At another critical juncture, when Ahaz of Judah was threatened 
by defeat at the hands of Rezin of Damascus and Pekah of Israel, 
he saw on the far nothem horizon a possible escape from his dilemma. 
Tiglath-pileser IV was making a triumphant campaign through 
to the Mediterranean and down the coast. Ahaz in desperation 
sent messengers to greet him, "saying, I am thy servant and thy 
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son; come up, and save me out of the hand of the King of Syria, 
and out of the hand of the King of Israel, who rise up against me" 
(II Kings 16:7). Such a message would plainly be futile without 
some substantial present or bribe. Ahaz turned to his best source 
of revenue and " took the silver and gold that was found in the house 
of Jahweh, and in the treasures of the king's house, and sent it for 
a present to the King of Assyria" (II Kings 16:8). No religious 
scruples would restrain Ahaz from using his full authority and even 
force in securing and using the sacred treasures for such a purpose. 

The next example, however, is a more notable one respecting 
the character of the king who is involved. Hezekiah had apparently 
rebelled against the authority of Sennacherib, the king on the 
Assyrian throne. Sennacherib had planned an expedition into the 
Westland and probably on to Egypt. Incidentally he would punish 
such offenders as Hezekiah of Judah on the way. When the king 
of Assyria had come so dangerously near as Lachish, Hezekiah 
dispatched messengers to carry his confession and submission, say- 
ing, "I have offended; return from me: that which thou puttest 
on me will I bear. And the king of Assyria appointed unto Hezekiah 
King of Judah three hundred talents of silver, and thirty talents of 
gold [about $1,400,000]. And Hezekiah gave him all the silver that 

was found in the house of Jahweh Hezekiah cut off the 

gold from the doors of the temple of Jahweh, and from the door- 
posts which Hezekiah King of Judah had overlaid, and gave it to 
the King of Assyria" (II Kings 18:14-16). Hezekiah's devotion 
to the temple and its service did not hinder him from regarding such 
a use of the temple treasures, as meeting with them the demands of 
Sennacherib, a legitimate method of saving from national disaster 
the kingdom over which he ruled. 

The facts cited in the Old Testament regarding the temple 
treasuries lead one to search backward into the earlier periods of 
Babylonian-Assyrian history, to ascertain the real significance of the 
temple in the religious and political life of those peoples, and if 
possible to discover what relation may exist between the respective 
positions of that center in the two nations. 

Because of lack of space and abundance of material the dis- 
cussion will be confined to the period of the first Babylonian dynasty 
(ca. 2232-1932 B.C.), a period of about three hundred years. There 
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are several hundreds of contract tablets dated during the reigns of 
the kings of that dynasty. These pertain to both public and pri- 
vate business contracts, to temple agreements, receipts, notes, loans, 
leases, and many other kinds of transactions that have no interest for 
us in this paper. 

During this period the temple was one of the great institutions 
of the state. Its religious importance and political influence were 
undisputed. It was the center of the most potent factors in the 
well-being of the country. In addition, its commercial value to the 
community assumed large proportions. This latter feature was 
due to its resources in money, material, and lands. It was probably 
the largest and most successful, because best-regulated, banking 
establishment in the land. 

Its revenues were multifarious. It received large amounts of 
money as dues, and perhaps quantities of products of different kinds, 
such as wheat, sesame, oil, fruits, wool, animals, etc. It also owned, 
rented, and cultivated large tracts of land which produced a liberal 
revenue in kind. Numerous temple accounts describe the land, 
as would a surveyor, and give lists of the crops and the cost of culti- 
vation, i.e., the detailed account of money paid the help. Besides, 
the temple received many gifts from the pious worshipers of the 
patron deity of the temple. 

But the significant characteristic of the temple center at this 
period which we wish to look into is its commercial importance. 
It was the banking-house of the community. Its treasures con- 
tained gold, silver, precious stones, and valuable metals. Its ware- 
houses carried great quantities of grains, sesame, oil, and other 
edible products. It had also such raw goods as wool and other 
material for clothing. It kept on hand herds of cattle, sheep, goats, 
asses, and other useful domestic animals, each kind apparently 
having its own bams or stables. 

At the head of each branch of husbandry was an overseer, whose 
business it was to superintend the feeding, breeding, and daily care 
of the animals. We find the shepherd, the goatherd, the cattle- 
herd, and the assherd as regular officials. 

Then the warehouse of grains was supervised by a temple official. 
He arranged loans of grain to intending farmers, to be repaid at the 
harvest season, usually with interest, which was 33f per cent in kind. 
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If the loan was made to the poor he might put into the contract 
a clause, "without interest," simply the return of the original amount 
being required. 

One of the most onerous duties of a temple official was the super- 
intendence of the temple lands, which were often extensive. Like 
a private landlord, the temple often rented out the land for the 
season, furnished the seed for the soil, and required of the tenant 
return of the original amount of seed, with the established rate of 
interest. Such a loan is more properly to be termed an "advance" 
in order that the lands owned by the temple (corporation) might 
not lie fallow. 

Probably the most profitable division of the temple activities 
was its banking business. The amount of money on hand, whether 
on deposit from individuals or firms, or of its own funds, was con- 
stantly in use, if we are to credit the tablets which come down to us 
from that era. 

For the regulation of business transactions between individuals, 
or between individuals and groups, or between members of a family, 
or between the government and an individual, the Code of Hammu- 
rabi, from this same period, contains marvelous regulations. But 
when we turn to the temple as a commercial institution, it seems to 
have had rules and rates of its own established by the patron deity 
of that temple, so as to safeguard his devotees from the exorbitant 
charges of unprincipled lenders, whose tentacles are not unknown 
even in the boasted civilizations of the twentieth century. Among 
the contracts of this period, we find many that were made directly 
with the temple, with its patron deity, or with a temple official. 
Presumably, these temple officials, especially the priestesses, had 
private means of no small proportions, though it is not always easy 
to distinguish between their own private loans and those made for 
the temple which they served.' 

The responsibility for a loan from the temple rests upon the 
god himself and upon the official through whom the loan was 
negotiated : 

Five shekels of pure silver — at the Shamash (temple) rate of interest — 
Idin-Rammsin, son of Shamash-mutabli, and his wife, Humtani, borrowed 

1 For a discussion of the priestess, see C. H. W. Johns, AJSL, XIX, 98 f. 
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from the Shamash temple and Idin-jatimi. When they see the notiee(!) 
on the wall (of the market-place) they shall pay (weigh out) to the bearer 
of the document the silver and the interest thereon. In the month Elul, 
in the year of (the building of) the great wall of Shamash [Kohler-Ungnad, 
Hammurabi's Gesetz, IV, 919]. 

This seems to have been a "demand" loan which should be repaid 
only upon official notification. Its personal character is established 
by the name following that of the patron deity, and its rate of inter- 
est is that fixed by the same deity. The rate is not named here but 
was doubtless well known to the temple patrons. The repayment 
was by weight, hence indicating the lack of coinage at that early 
date. 

Another document of similar import follows: 

.... shekels of silver — at the Shamash (temple) rate — Sin-eribam 
and Bititum .... and Shelibum, sons of Rakakum borrowed from Shamash 
and Aja under the supervision of Shamash-muballit. At the time of har- 
vest in the month of payment(!) are they to pay (weigh out) the silver 
together with its interest [K.-U., 857]. 

This was a joint loan, secured from the god Shamash himself and a 
subordinate, who was under the orders of a high official of the temple, 
possibly secretary of the treasury. The borrowers desired the 
money to tide them over until they should realize on their anticipated 
crops, and were to pay the legal Shamash rate of interest to the 
temple. 

Another feature appears in this document : 

Five shekels of silver, Palisu borrowed from Shamash his lord. The 
silver and its interest will he repay to Shamash [K.-XJ., 169]. 

This must have been a loan to some high and trusted official, 
for there are no witnesses to the document, no persons named in 
the memorandum — for that is all it is — except the borrower and the 
god, no date for payment, and no rate of interest specified, though 
presumably the Shamash rate, for interest is mentioned in the last 
line. 

The following loan was of grain from the temple supply- 
warehouse: 

Thirteen Kur of grain, interest-bearing (loan) — at the rate of one-third 
kur per kur — Abum-ktma-ilim and Naw&rsha-Wmur borrowed from the 
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god Shamash and Ur-Kalkal. At harvest time in the payment (!) month, 
shall they measure up the grain and interest thereon [K.-U., 899]. 

The god of Shamash and the temple officer responsible are the 
lenders. The interest is 33f per cent, the entire note to be paid 
when the harvest shall have been gathered. This was not a loan 
without interest, such as was sometimes made to the poor, but bore 
the regular Shamash temple interest rate. 

Another loan of grain of eight kur at the fixed rate of interest was 
secured by the same principals and a third party from Ur-kalkal, 
and the transaction is said to have taken place "in the presence of 
the god Sin, in the presence of the god Shamash." [K.-U., 903]. 
Two divinities were witnesses to this deal. 

Note the divine witnesses to the following transaction: 

Ten kur of grain — rate one-third kur per kur — grain of the god Shamash, 
Warad-Ilabrat borrowed from Shamash. At harvest time the grain and its 
interest are to be paid. In the presence of the gods Shamash, Nabium (and) 
Marduk [K.-U., 915]. 

There are no other than three divinities as witnesses named on this 
document. 

Two-thirds of a shekel, five she of silver of Shamash from the hand of 
Ili-idinnam. If that which .... turns out, it belongs exclusively to 
Shamash. 

There are no witnesses to this notable little document. The impli- 
cation is that whatever the borrower invests in, the results will all 
belong to the lender, the god Shamash. 

The liberality of the temple of Shamash is well illustrated in the 
following tablet: 

One-sixth of a shekel — interest rate at (the borrower's) pleasure — 
Awil-ilishu borrowed from the god Shamash. At the beginning of the har- 
vest he is to please himself (literally, please his heart) in regard to the money. 
In the presence of the gods Sin and Shamash [K.-U., 917]. 

There are no witnesses except the two gods. This may have been 
a loan to some favored official or patron of the temple, whose pure 
intentions and simple honesty were ample security to Shamash. 
It is rather a memorandum made in the presence of the ever-present 
gods. 
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The next document seems to indicate, among other things, a 
division of the temple funds for special ends: 

Eight kur of grain — Shamash measure — ^worth fourteen shekels of silver, 
belonging to the palace fund, specified wool-fund, under the supervision of 
the scribe Utul-Ishtar, which Idin-Ea, the judge, has received, Warad 
.... son of Belshumu(!) [borrowed] from Idin-Ea, the judge [K.-U., 918]. 

The treasury office was under the supervision of a scribe, while 
the receiver of funds and the authorized lender was a judge. The 
last lines of the tablet are broken away. 

Another intimate of the god Shamash appears in the following: 

Three and one-quarter shekels of pure silver, Imgarum, son of Ili- 
eribam, as companion of the god Shamash, and Mannum-balum-Shamash 

borrowed To the bearer of the document they will weigh out the 

silver [K.-U., 920]. 

The standard dry measure of each god was used apparently: 
2i| kur of grain^Marduk standard — received by Ili-bal&ti. 1-flf kur 

of grain — Shamash standard — received by namarsha(!) in meshekum [K.-U. 

1071]. 

That is, the receipts showed two standards of dry measure used 
in the same document. 

Another great number of contracts specify the activities of temple 
priestesses in the loan business. Whether they loaned private funds 
or those of the temple where they were employed and to which they 
were devoted and consecrated is not always clear from the tablets. 
If they lent private funds some of them were capitalists for that 
day. If the temple funds were loaned out by them, these women 
held responsible positions in the leading loan and trust companies 
of the first Babylonian dynasty. 

Here are a few samples of their transactions : 

Four minas of silver — Shamash rate of interest — one slave Iltmatar, 
one slave Shamash-napsherxmi — eight shekels a year their wages — Sin-rlm- 
tJrim, son of Ebarbarram-Wmur, in the month of Tammuz, borrowed from 
Erishti-Shamash, priestess of Shamash, daughter of Sin-riin-tJrim. In the 
month Tammuz he is to repay the silver and its interest [K.-U., 150]. 

This was a large transaction and carried with it a responsibility 
in caring for and employing two slaves. 

One shekel of silver, M4r-irsitim, and one-third of a shekel, Anum-abl, 
sons of Mahnllb-ili — Shamash rate of interest — borrowed from Aja-rishat, 
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priestess of Shamash, daughter of Shamash-abilshu. At harvest time they 
are to repay the silver with its interest [Schorr, Urkunden des AUbabyloni- 
schen Zivil- und Prozessrechts, 41A]. 

These two small loans, made to brothers, were put into the same 
document, were made by a priestess at the established rate of inter- 
est, and were to be paid at the gathering of the harvest. 

A larger loan was: 

Five shekels of pure silver — Shamash rate of interest — Shamash-muballit, 
son of UIW, borrowed from Amat-Shamash, priestess of Shamash, daughter of 
Sin-idinnam. At harvest time during payment(!) period, he will pay 
(weigh out) the silver and its interest [K.-U., 152]. 

The contract specifies "pure silver" — a term found on a few docu- 
ments, which probably designates the fineness of the metal. 
Occasionally no interest rate is specified, as in the following: 

One shekel twenty-five she of silver, Ibku-Aja and Ibkatum borrowed 
from Erishti-Aja, priestess of Shamash, daughter of Ibku-irsitum. In (the 
month) Nisan they are to repay the money. For security and sincerity (!) 
in the presence of [two persons and the scribe] [K.-U., 154]. 

This seems to be a loan without interest to be paid at a specified 
date, hence its special names of witnesses including the scribe. 

Transactions between priestesses occur occasionally in this period: 

One-half mina for the purchase of one-sixth gan of a field, Erishti- 
Shamash, priestess of Shamash, daughter of Sin-taj4r, borrowed from Amat- 
beltim, priestess of Shamash, daughter of Silli-Ramman. Until she buys 
the field and it is hers, she will give annually three kur of grain — Shamash 
standard in meshekum in .... On the three Shamash feasts she is to fur- 
nish for each one piece of flesh and ten ka of meal [K.-U., 158]. 

This large loan apparently would cover a considerable period of time, 
and its payments were to be made in the necessities of the temple, 
according to the standard measures in use. The requirements of the 
feasts of Shamash were so heavy that the payment dates were made 
to coincide with those occasions. The entire document seems to 
substantiate the idea that this deal though between priestesses was 
made in temple funds. 

Besides its established rate of interest and its own standard dry 
measure the temple had its own standard weight: 

Five-sixths of a shekel of silver — Shamash weight — Rish-Shamash, son 
of Awil-[ ] borrowed, as purchase price for meal (!) from Ramman-idinnam 
[K.-U., 161]. 
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Again we discover that money borrowed at the temple was some- 
times repaid in grain: 

Eleven shekels of silver for ■winnowing(!) the harvest, Ba(!)-sha-Damu, 
son of Tdbija, on the first of Tammuz borrowed from Amat-Shamash, 
priestess of Shamash, daughter of Warad-IUil. At the feast of the month 
Ab, at the current price, he is to measure up the grain in Kar-Sippar, leaving 
out of account the contents of an older contract [K.-U., 852]. 

The demands of the feast determined in part the method of pay- 
ment of the loan. No interest is specified, three witnesses appear 
on the document, and no other obligations are to prejudice the 
regular payment of this according to contract. This same priestess 
appears on many contracts, and seems to have done a thriving 
business. Her father likewise was a lender of considerable sums. 

What was the so-called Shamash rate? One little contract 
seems to point to that fact: 

One shekel fifteen she of silver — one she is to be paid as the Shamash 
rate — Kubbulum, son of Kuttunum, borrowed from Aja-tallik, priestess of 
Shamash. At harvest time he is to repay the money with interest [K.-U., 

855]. 

The absence of a date prevents us from reckoning the exact rate 
charged in this case. 

Here is an example of a priestess who is said to have personally 
owned what she loaned: 

Four shekels of silver, belonging to Lamassdni, priestess of Shamash, 
daughter of Nardm-Sin; SheUbur and M4r-Sippar, sons of Makalanum, 
are to repay the silver at the time of harvest [K.-U., 861]. 

No interest is mentioned, no record of borrowing, though that is 
implied, and signed by three witnesses. 

The following is a curious case of three men who borrowed grain 
from a temple priestess, apparently to sow their fields, with no 
interest specified. Is it possible that they were temple employees, 
and this is a record of an advance to them before the harvest ? 

if kur of grain borrowed by M4r-Shamash; 
f kur of grain borrowed by Ibbatum; 
-fV kur of grain borrowed by Nidnusha. 

From Aja-Tallik, priestess of Shamash, daughter of Ullfl, they borrowed 
it. At harvest time will they repay [K.-U., 883]. 

Three witnesses are named, but no interest is mentioned. 
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Some loans specified "no interest": 

I5 kur grain .... without interest — Warad-ilishu, son of Sin-ish- 
meanni, and Lamassi, his wife, borrowed from Ilteni, priestess of Shamash, 
daughter of GAz-Ishtar. At harvest in the payment(!) month the grain 
is to be repaid [K.-U., 887]. 

One example of a loan from another temple than that of Shamash 
is the following: 

. . . . fca of grain, interest-bearing, Lvl-Ninib, son of Azag- 
Nani borrowed from BeMni, priestess of Ninib, daughter of Naram- 
Sin. Out of the first of the harvest he is to pay back the grain with 
interest [K.-U., 890]. 

While several deities appear in various capacities as lenders, 
witnesses, objects of devotion, and recipients of gifts in this early 
period, Shamash seems to have been the favorite or most largely 
recognized deity in the contracts of the period. 

These few illustrations, out of the hundreds, running up to more 
than a thousand, of the commercial significance of the temple in 
ancient Babylonia serve to reveal how powerful was the combi- 
nation of religious activities with those of business. With all its 
revenues, sacred and profane, if such distinction could be made, it 
established a regulative policy that doubtless made for the highest 
welfare of business dealings throughout the nation. With its fixed 
rates of interest, its established standards of weights and measures, 
its far-reaching banking facilities for those in need of its resources, 
it stands forth as the most effective social institution in early Baby- 
lonia. 

The temple of Israel's day was a mere shadow of its great pro- 
genitor as a social and commercial force. As a religious center or 
a religio-political force, Israel's temple occupied a higher plane in 
its nation than that on which we find the temples of early Baby- 
lonia in relation to their nation. 



